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ON THE DEATH OF AN AGED CLERGYMAN, 


BY MRS Lo. He. SIGOURNEY. 





Original. 





You will not see him more : — You, whose first thoughts 
Blent with his image, who to manhood grew 
Beneath the shelter of his saintly shade, 
And brought your own young infants to his hand, 
For the baptismal water, and lived on 
Amid his teachings, till the silver hairs 
Came all unlook’d for, stealing o’er your brow, — 
You will not see him more. : 
There was a place, 

Where duly as the day of God return’d, 
His solemn voice held converse with the skies, 
For you and yours, till more than fourscore years 
Swept in deep billows o’er him. You will hear 
That voice no more, 

There stands his ancient home, — 
Where, with the partner of his heart, he shared 
Affection’s joys so long, and fondly marked 
His children and his children’s children rise 
Clustering around his board. 


Remember ye 
His cordial welcome ? how he freely dealt 
A patriarch’s wisdom, in monitions kind 


‘Yo all who sought him ? — how with ancient grace 
Of courteous hospitality, he gave 
Example of those virtues, pure and sweet, 
Which round the hearth-stone rooting, have their fruit 
Where men are judged ? — 
He linger’d with you late, 
Till all the loved companions of his youth 
Had gone to rest. Yet so he loved your souls, 
That for their sakes, he willingly sustained 
Life’s toil and cumbrance, and stood forth alone, 
An aged oak amid the fallen grove. 
His Master call’d ! 
It was the Sabbath morn, 
And he had girded up his loins to speak 
A message in the temple. Time bad strown 
The almond blossom, and his head was white 
As snows of winter; yet within his heart 
Glow’d the same temperate and unwavering zeal 
‘That nerved his youth. 
But lo! the Master called ! 
So laying down the Bible that he loved, 
‘That single weapon he so meek had borne 
Thro’ ali the strife of time, he yielded back 
The spirit to its Giver, and went home: 
Yea, full of honors, as of days, went home. 


Hartford, December, 1838. 


BOADICEA, OR A WOMAN’S REVENGE, 


BY DANIEL Wisk. 





Original. 





“‘ She appeared like a sunbeam among women.” 


A nicut of tempest had nearly reached its. melancholy 
noon, and the wind roared like peals of thunder, among the 
giant oaks of a primeval forest in Britain. The stoutest and 
the tallest of its ancient trees bent, like the tender sapling, 
before the fury of the storm, and many a moss-clad and pa- 
triarchal tree, that for ages had braved the ravages of time 
and the attacks of tempests, ignobly kissed the earth on that 
fearful night. It seemed as if the four winds of heaven, 
‘scaped at once from their undiscovered caverns, had met in 
combat on the devoted island, and unchained were sweeping 
to destruction every thing that opposed their infuriate rage. 

“ An awful night this,’ muttered a female watcher, who 
sat beside the bed of an afflicted one, as she gathered the 
folds of her fur mantle more closely around her, to keep out 
the cold blasts which played through the numerous crevices 
in the mud walls of the cottage; ‘the gods are angry and 
are visiting the landin their fury.”’ And she uttered a prayer 
in the sincerity and secrecy of her bosom. 

A motion of the sick man, who had been slumbering, 
aroused her attention, when, with a husky, sepulchral voice, 
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which spoke him near the close of his mortality, he whisper- 
ed, ‘Give me water.” His attentive nurse supplied him, 
and as he seemed disposed to renew his slumbers, was about 
to return to her pious musings, when a low groan from the 
sufferer startled her, and again demanded her attention. 

The sick man was apparently about fifty years of age. 
The fatigues of war and the troubles of a tumultuous life, as 
with a chemist’s power, had transmuted his jet-black hair to 
a silvery grey. His noble and lofty brow, deeply furrowed 
by the plough of care, silently proclaimed him the subject of 
many a mental wo; while high-souled dignity and unyield- 
ing courage, stamped legibly on every feature, despite the 
writhings of disease, declared him to be no common person- 
age. But life’s fair sun was evidently waning, and its sands 
were rapidly running out. The fixed and glassy eye—the 
settling paleness of the cheek—the cold sweat-drop gather- 
ing, like dew, on his marble brow—and every heaving 
respiration growing more labored than the last, were harbin- 
gers of the expected crisis, too sad and too definite to be 
mistaken. 

These fatal symptoms alarmed the faithful nurse, and she 
called up a number of persons who were sleeping in the 
other apartments of the cottage. 

“ Your chief is dying,” said she, as they hastily gathered 
round the couch of the expiring monarch; “a few moments 
and the star of our country will set, the hope of the Iceni 
will be gone!—the wretched Boadicea will be alone in her 
weakness, and you my daughters will be left, helpless as the 
shorn lamb, without a father,’ and she wrung her hands in 
the agony of her wounded spirit. 

The dying chief roused himself. He summoned nature to 
her last effort, and in obedience to his call, the ebbing streams 
of life rushed in full tide back to his heart; the fire of his 
early youth kindled in his eagle eye, and with a voice but 
little tremulous he exclaimed, “ Accursed be the invading 
Roman! In life I have resisted, in death I curse him! 
Alas! tor my country that I can dono more! I go to my 
fathers. I leave my nation weak and disheartened. That 
the invader may pity my queen and daughters, I leave him 
a third of my domain. Perhaps he may leave you in quiet 
possession of the rest. Then, though disgraced, ye may live 
in peace. But if he touches more, may the blackest curses 
and the maddest wrath of the gods light on his hated head ! — 
may the fierce serpent gloat over his poisoned frame !— may 
the hungry wolf feast on his mangled carcass !—may ” — 
Here his voice failed ; the momentary energy which lighted 
up his expiring nature was but the final flash —the last cor- 
ruscation— the dying radiations of the ethereal fire which 
shone so brilliantly in his previous life. After this last 
effort it retired from its earthly. habitation, to mingle with the 
shades of heroes, and to learn its destiny at the Omnipo- 
tent’s tribunal. 

At the time of which we write, the affairs of the Island of 
Great Britain were in a most distressing condition. For 
more than a century, the Roman legions had been wasting 
their strength and blood in vain attempts to reduce the na- 
tives to peaceful subjection. Accustomed to the unbounded 
liberty of savage life, the Britons resisted, with desperate 
and unyielding perseverance, every attempt of the imperial 
invaders, to bring them under the galling yoke of inglorious 
bondage. No sooner were they conquered in one place, 
than retiring into the pathless depths of their native forests, 
to recruit their numbers and recover their strength, ina 
short time they would sally forth at some defenceless point, 
and burn and massacre all who fell into their barbarous 
hands. Wo tothe poor Roman who fell alive into their 
power. For him, no mercy dwelt in their uncivilized breasts. 
With cruel and savage vengeance, they inflicted inexpressi- 
ble torments, and then offered him a bloody sacrifice at 
the fanes of their deities. 

For a long time, however, their prospects had been grow- 
ing more and more obscure; the sun of their hopes had 











Number 18. 
‘become sadly overcast by the thickly gathering clouds of 
adversity and misfortune. The war-like Caradoc —their 
greatest and mightiest chief, who, with the most consum- 
mate skill and unyielding perseverance, had through many 
‘a hard fought campaign defied the power of the world’s 
|proud mistress —imperial Rome—had been betrayed by 
the perfidy of the treacherous queen of the Brigantines, and 
had graced the triumph of Ostorius Scapula at Rome. And 
what was more fatal still, Suetonius the Roman general, 
with sacrilegious fury, had nearly destroyed the venerated 
seat of the Druid priests. Their sacred groves were desolat- 
jed with fire, and the sanctuary of the priest had become the 
fortress of the Latin soldier. These things had disheartened 
the suffering Britons, and they seemed disposed to seek a 
brief respite from the miseries of war by submitting to their 
jmerciless oppressors. 

The king of the Iceni, one of the British tribes, had, in 
common with the rest, felt the evils of this protracted war- 
fare, and, desirous of the peace of his subjects and the secu- 
rity of his family, he bequeathed, as the reader has seen, 
one-third of his dominions to the Romans, hoping thereby 
to satisfy their avarice, and obtain their friendship for his 
tribe, and also for his bereaved queen and peerless daugh- 
ters. That he mistook the character of his foes, the event 
will determine. 

What a monster is ambition! A descendant of fallen 
spirits, he converts the softness and sympathy of humanity 
into the adamantine insensibility of a fiendish nature. Un- 
der his black control, man can mount a throne of skulls, and 
feast on blood and tears with as good a relish as the poet’s 
gods partake of their rosy nectar. Moved by his infernal 
spirit, man follows in the trail of the sons of sorrow, and 
like the filthy vulture waits to gorge his foul appetite with 
the wrecks of his brothers’ hopes ; cruel as fiery Moloch, he 
sacrifices the weal, the peace, yea the lives of unhappy mil- 
lions at the shrine of his own perishing glory. 

Prompted by this dark demon, moved by this self-deifying 
principle, Suetonius, who at that time commanded the Ro- 
mans in Albion, not contented with the liberal bequest of the 
departed monarch, and presuming on the weakness of the 
unhappy queen, immediately marched his troops into the 
territory, and took forcible possession of-the whole. 

Upon being informed of this unprincipled and pre-emi- 
nently mean act of tyranny and oppression, Boadicea fell 
into all the madness of savage passion. Fora moment she 
sat as if the lightning’s touch had paralyzed her frame, then 
rising up fierce as the storm, she scattered her long black 
hair by handsful to the breeze, stamped wildly on the ground, 
and, giving vent to the fierceness of her rage, uttered the 
most fearful imprecations, and called for the direst calamities 
to fall upon the devoted head of the daring and ruthless 
robber of her country. “ Let the lightnings wither $? 
cried she ; “may the furious thunderbolt biast him! May 
the forest wolf feast upon his gore, and let his Roman car- 
cass be carrion for the birds of heaven! May his children 
rot unburied! and may his name perish! May the furies 
seize him, and of his torments may there be no end! By 
the sacred mysteries of Mona, I swear to revenge this daring 
robbery — this abuse of my country’s honor—this insult to 
my departed lord, or perish in the proud attempt. It is better 
to die free than to live a slave.”” She paused, and dark was 
the frown that lowered on her brow ; fearful were the flashes 
of her dark and rolling eye; her ample som heaved like 
the swelling storm-wave; her struggling spirit panted for 
revenge. 

When the fever of her wrath abated, her daughters, whose 
gentler spirits feared the noise and strife of battle, besought 
her to try the power of an appeal to the Roman’s justice. 
After long and urgent solicitation she reluctantly consented. 

Mounted upon an ornamented war chariot and drawn by 
two fine horses, Boadicea and her two daughters, accompa- 
nied by a few attendants, directed her course to the Roman 
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with paint, &c., after the customs of the ancient Britons. lants to inflict the scourge. Jt was as meanly done, and the 
| cruel knotted whip of the executioner dishonored the person 


Upon her arrival, she sent a messenger to Suetonius, de- 
of the noble, though greatly injured, Boadicea. Her daugh- 


manding an audience, which being granted, she with her 
daughters advanced to the Procurator’s tent. 

Suetonius was a good soldier, and a successful warrior ;)| g 
but, as we have seen, unprincipled and ambitious. For the lorder given up to the brutal lust of the licentious soldiery ! 
barbarians to whom he was opposed, he felt little else than}; How cruel is power! 
the most utter and prefound contempt. They were gee 


ans, and this seemed sufficient in his estimation to justify 
any cruelty or oppression which his refinement and power||the defenceless, and devote them, as the fierce eagle destroys || 


saw fit to inflict. His haughty spirit too, had been chafed||the bleating lamb, as sacrifices to his own ambition. What) 
by the stubborn valor of his savage foes, whose deadly ||are innocence, purity and justice in the way of him whose 
though unsuccessful opposition had cost him the flower of 
his army, and made his achievements appear less brilliant 
than they would have done, could he have performed them 
in a shorter period and at a less sacrifice of blood and treas.- 
ure. He was not therefore prepared to give the queen a 
very friendly reception. After wishing her and her subjects 
to the realins of Pluto, he mounted his tribunal and ordered 


her into his presence. 
The tall, dignified and masculine person of Boadicea, the}/its to testify against him ; then fearful retribution shall visit 


wild air and pride of majesty which gleamed from her ex-||him, and his victims, triumphing in his fall, shall forever re- 
pressive countenance, and the soft and tender melancholy |/joice over their happy escape from his iron rule. In that 
of her more delicate and fragile daughters, who clung trem-||day Suetonius, the polished and refined oppressor, shall quail 
blingly to her arms, seemed to make a momentary impres-|| before the uncultivated queen of the sea-girt island. 

* Arm! to arms! 
On to our chief! We have strength within us yet 
To die with our blood roused.” 


A fine summer’s day had shed its last faint light upon Al- 
bany, the principal settlement of the Romans in Britain. 


sports with the scattered chaff, and the electric flame shivers | 
the pride of the forest, so power sports with justice, and rifles 
virtue of its purity. But the day of the tyrant’s weakness || 
hastens on, swift as the sunbeam’s flight. Then his victims, 





sion upon the mind of the contemptuous general, and with a 
degree of kindness in his voice and manner, he bade her 
make known her request. 

«“ What asks the Iceni’s queen ?”’ said he ; “ Let her speak, 
and by Juno’s honor, we will do her favor.” 

Boadicea began. “Roman! | am a lone and injared wo. 
man; you call me queen, but alas! the name insults my 
ear, for ‘tis but a name —a shadow —the substance has|jand undisturbed by dread. 
been wresied from me by your strong arm! My husband, 
to gratuly your cupidity and to secure peace to me and to|/ were prowling about the streets on errands of licentiousness, 
these young doves, bequeathed you a third of his territory.|}or deeply buried in bacchanalian revels at their quarters. 
Not because you had a claim. Not that you had any rights||The rosy god at length closed their noisy feastings and si- 
But generous and noble as was his gift, it|| enced the wassails of the night. Not a footfall was heard 


tired to rest and were slumbering, unconscious of danger 


on our soil! 


failed of its design. In defiance of justice, in violation of||throughout the whole city. The drunken sentinel slept at} 


his dying wishes, you have dared to seize the whole, and I)|his dangerous post, and darkness threw its sombre pall over 
am here, O Roman, to claim the possession you have wrest-||the unconscious thousands of the place. Midnight came ! 
ed from a weak woman’s hand. Restore it, noble general,||and still all was silent as chaos, save an ominous and gath- || 
and the Iceni will be the firm allies and friends of Rome.||ering murmuring in the suburbs, and the occasional rustling 
Refuse it and ——” of the leaves of the forest which bordered the devoted city. 
“ And what!” vociferated the incensed Suetonius. Where was the fortune of the Romans, that no sacred geese | 
The queen had evidently excited his indignation, and his||awoke them in that fatal hour? that no guardian angel re- | 
| 





clenched hand, knitted brow, and fierce looks intimated too!}vealed the red sword and flaming brand that hung so fear- 
clearly, that a charge of mjustice and a threat of revenge, 
would not be tamely received from a forest queen. of atonement for the wrongs of a brave and injured nation ! 

Nothing daunted by his ire, Boadicea continued : || The murmurs, which, like the sighs of pitying spirits, had | 

“ Refuse it, Roman, and the warriors of Briton will wash||issued from the suburbs, now became every moment more | 
out the insult with Romish blood. They will give your||and more distinct. Rapid and hasty footsteps were heard, 
slain carcasses to the vultures, and your bones to be whiten-|/and a low sound, like the roar of a distant waterfall, came up 
round the city, and ever and anon the suppressed tone of 





ed by the angry sun.” 

« These threats ill become you, woman, 
suppressing his passion, and casting a significant glance at||the people slept. 
the mailed forms of his soldiers, who crowded round the tent. jin disgust at their injustice; and the evil genius of Rome 

“Roman!” said the queen, dilating with proud indigna-||triumphed in that dark hour. 
tion at the taunt of the soldier, “do you return my territory, | The warriors of the woods, the bold natives of Britain’s 
or keeping it, do you choose to pay its price in blood?” '|primeval forests, had approached the scene of attack. Their 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Suetonius, “she beards us on|/almost countless numbers had completely surrounded the 
our chair of state. Were she aught save a barbarian queen, ||town, and it was with difficulty that the chiefs could restrain 
her ie should pay the forfeit.” Then addressing Boadicea, |the burning zeal of their followers and prevent their rushing 
said he, “Woman, we keep your territory ; it were a pity |to the work of ruin before the preconcerted signal appeared. 
that so fair a brow as thine should ache with the pressure of | At length, Boadicea stood up in her tall chariot and waved 
a crown. Its cares mach better befit our manhood than thy||a glaring torch high in mid air. This was the death sign 
weakness. Return thou to thy cottage, and employ thy || Ere a thought could spring to the ready tongue, a thousand 
powers at the loom, and in pursuits that better befit thy wo. |brands gleamed horribly through the darkness, and as many 
manhood than holding a gceptre over a forest kingdom.” —_||colamns of fire shot up their smoky heads towards the sky. 

“Robber! bloodhound!” exclaimed the queen, “Is this |A shout from the triamphant Britons, which fell like the 
Roman justice? Then had [I sooner be a dog than a Rv-||shriek of demons upon the inhabitants, awoke them to a! 
man! A widow’s curse and a wronged woman’s vengeance, _— of their danger. They started from their beds but to 
light upon you! The smoke of Mona’s sacred groves — the! see themselves hemmed in by a fiery wall of solid flame. 
chains of the capt Caradoc —and the wrongs of Boadicea, |The soldier seized his steel and rushed through the scorch- 
shall rouse the slumbering wrath of Britain, and cause the! jing barrier, but the suffocating heat withered his strength, | 
Roman name to be a reproach on our rock-bound isle! land he fell amid the ashes of the city, or lived to bathe the | 
Prepare, proud warrior, for the fate that dooms thy sun to |javelins of the enemies with his warm heart’s blood. The | 
set in blood! The spirits of night shall fight for Boadicea||mother seized her sleeping infant and pressing it to her throb- | 
and the revenge of the insulted gods shall crush thy haugh- bing heart, called upon the gods of Rome for aid; but her 
ty head.” || prayer died upon her lips, and the flame that slew the mother 

- This furious gust of passion roused the wrath of the com- |consumed the babe. The virgin sprang from her chamber 
mander to its highest pitch. He deigned no reply. For- and rushed into her lovers’ arms ; and their ashes mingled 


Their guardian angel had forsaken them 











laden with their thousand woes, shall rise like dooming spir-| 


jters fell under a deeper indignity. To the everlasting dis-, 
grace, the eternal infamy of Suetonius, they were by his |of heaven hanging its fatal tapestry round the doomed city. 


1] A rr ‘ 
jamong the ruins of the once flourishing city of Albany ; and 
arm is strengthened by power? Ask the chaff that meets||the Britous, with their queen Boadicea, returned to their for- 
the whirlwind in its passage! or the tall tree whose lofty |/est homes, rejoicing over the signal revenge of their numer- 


head receives the lightning’s touch ; for, as the whirlwind | 





| 
| 
}| 





camp. She was dressed in the finesi furs, and ornamented || bearance due towards woman, he meanly ordered his attend-||bling frames. The city was soon a sea of fire, whose red 


|| billows rolled along in dreadful majesty, crested with pale 
| grey smoke, which like spirits of the deep sat on their ever 
jmoving summits; and higher yet rose dark dense murky 
masses of cloud which looked like the gloomy wrath-cloud 


It was a fearful scene. The crackling of the timber, the 


How regardless of the rights of the ‘crash of falling buildings, and the terrible groans of the 
weak! How it transforms a man into a monster ; bids him} |burning multitude, were strangely mingled with the roar of 
joverleap the fiery wall built by justice around the rights of | the flames and the almost demoniac yells of the exulting 


victors. In a few hours this work of death was accomplish- 
ed, and the ashes of seventy thousand Romans lay buried 


ous wrongs. 

The news of this bloody success spread with the rapidity 
lof light among the desponding tribes of Albion. Encourag- 
‘ing, as it was unlooked for, they considered it as an omen of 
the entire defeat of their invaders and of the recovery of 
their long lost liberty. Inspired to the very climax of savage 
enthusiasm, the whole island rushed to arms, and flocked to 
the standard of the victorious queen, who ina few days 
found herself the almost adored commander of nearly a 
|hundred thousand devoted soldiers. 

Suetonius, in the mean time, having heard of the fall of 
Albany, was marching with hasty strides towards the en- 
campment of the Britons. Smarting under a keen sense of 
\the disgrace which had fallen upon his arms by the loss of 
Albany, and spurred on to madness by the thought that it 
was accomplished by the prowess of a woman, he vowed the 
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Their merchants, wearied with the toil of business, had re- lextermination of the islanders. Upon his arrival, he drew 


up his army on a Jarge plain in sight of the barbarian camp. 


The soldiers of the garrison, IF lushed with their late success, and encouraged by their 
released from watchfulness by the submission of the natives, jsuperior numbers, the savage chiefs advised a regular battle, 


‘for which the courageous queen immediately commenced 
preparations. This was all the Roman wished, as his sol- 
diers were infinitely superior in open fight, to his more nu- 
;merous, though undisciplined and valorous enemy. 
Boadicea, mounted on her chariot, which according to 
their custom was armed with sharp scythes fastened to the 
axle, and accompanied by her two daughters, rode round 
jamong her troops, and exhorted them to be courageous and 
firm in fight. Wherever she went, she infused her own mar- 
‘tial spirit. With true natural eloquence, she vividiy por- 
jtrayed their wrongs ; pointed to Roman injustice, and strong- 
ly urged them to the redemption of their country from the 
jjiron arm of despotism and tyranny. The shouts and cheers 


fully above them? It was the hour of vengeance! the night |/of the army, showed the strong impression her appeal made 


upon their minds. 


: * * * * * > 


’*Twas evening —the last rays of the setting sun sparkled 


llon the western cliffs of the island, and the pale moon looked 


down from her bed of clouds, with a mournful air, as she 
rose on the field of blood. At that melaneholy hour, a small 


* replied Suetonius, }command, seemed marshalling a host for battle. But still ||party of fugitives entered with hasty steps the shades of a 


dense forest. They were evidently weary with toil, and 
burdened with some weighty wo. Their torn garments 


lwere stained with gore, and the javelins in their hands yet 


reeked with the foeman’s blood. Silently they pursued their 
way through the tangled paths of the wood for upwards of 
an hour, until they came to a deep and romantic glen, 
through which rolled, with melancholy murmurs, a streamlet 
)which gushed in eternal freshness from the fissures of the 
rocks. It was a gloomy place, such as a poet would choose 
for the earthly abode of those foul spirits whose errand, from 
the “vasty deep,” is the ruin of man and the overthrow of 
jvirtue. On all sides but one rose dark masses of moss- 


| 3 
|| covered stone to the height of perhaps thirty feet, from be- 


j 
/tween the crevices of which, the hazel and the birch threw 


out their stunted forms, and the thorn and bramble spread 
themselves in wild luxuriousness, as if delighting in the 
|barrenness of the soil from which they sprung. On the re- 
maining side was the far-spreading forest, which threw the 
|| sombre shadows of its gigantic oaks to the extremity of the 
!l glen, and mingling their shade with the pale rays of the 
moon that peeped coyly from her vapory throne into the 
mysterious glade. produced that gloomy light so congenial 
to troubled minds. 

Here the party paused. “Here we stop,” said Boadicea, 
for it was the queen and her daughters, who, with a few 
faithful attendants, had entered the glen ; “the Roman has 
triamphed, the star of Britain has set in blood; henceforth 





getting the gallantry of the Roman, and the mercy and for-\\on the ground where the furious flame seized their trem-|!my people must wear the galling yoke. Their cottages will 
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THE BO 
flourish no more in peace. Their children will be torn from 
their nerveless arms by the eagle of the south, who will car- 
ry them to his foul nest, that his young may gloat over their 
agonies, and sport with their misfortune. Accursed be 
Rome! Cursed be its armies! May the dooming gods 
overthrow them and give their bloated carcasses to the 
wolves! Alas! alas! my country is fallen.” Overcome by 
the violence of her emotions, Boadicea fell to the ground. 
For hours she remained on the dewy grass. Her weeping 
daughters and her attendants stood over her like drooping 
willows bending over a tomb; now silent, and anon entreat- 








ng her to rise. 
departed hope. As the watch-fire cast its red glare upon 
her haggard features, she looked like some restless spectre 
of the night brought up from its Tartarean home by the 
black arts of the magician: her hair, unbraided and dishev- 
elled, waved wildly in the midnight wind; her eyes rolled 
fierce as the meteor of the sky ; her clenched hands held the 
broken javelin that had drank the invaders’ blood ; her dress 
of furs was disordered and dyed with the red stain of battle : 
like the furies of the poet’s hell, she glowed with wrath, and 
writhed under the agonies of a bleeding heart. Her strong 
passions, unaccustomed to restraint, had been goaded to 
madness by the defeat of her immense army, which had been 
cut to pieces by the superior prowess of her victorious ene- 
my. Eighty thousand of her followers had perished-on the 
field of battle, and Suetonius was in consequence master of 
the island. Her hopes were utterly extinguished and she 
was resolved not to outlive them. Taking a strong poison, 
which she had concealed about her person,she presented it 
to her sobbing daughters. ‘ Take this,” said she, “and end 
your woes! Boadicea has done all she can, but has misera- 
bly failed. Shecan dono more. Mona’s groves are desert- 
ed. The venerable Druids have fallen by the murderous 
steel. The Iceni’s daughters have been ravished!— Their 
queea basely scourged! and now our brothers’ bones mingle 
in death oa the battle plain. And shall Boadicea live? No! 
she cannot live a slave! Die, my daughters! Fear not the 
rude grasp of death! ‘tis less cruel than the polluted gripe 
of lust. Shrink not! for we must die worthy of the noble 
race of the Iceni!” 

The wretched party, urged on by the determined queen, 
swallowed the fatal drug. The poison was strong. Their 
exhausted frames soon yielded to its convulsive power, and 
by daylight the glen was strewed with their swollen and 
ghastly corpses. When, a few hours afier, the pursuers of 
the fugitive queen, whom Suetonius had despatched to effect 
her capture, entered the place of death, they stood petrified 
with horror. Stern as were their warrior hearts, they wept 
over this scene of fallen female heroism ; and gathering the 
corpses together, they made a fire of withered limbs and 
seared leaves, and in an hour or two the ashes of the forest 
queen and her daughters mingled with their native dust. 

Thus perished Boadicea, the victim of Roman ambition. 
Her virtues, though cast in asavage mould, were pure as the 
diamond’s water. Had she lived in an age of refinement, 
her passions would have been restrained by education, while 
her strength of mind and her acuteness of intellect, moulded 
by the plastic hand of instruction, would have elevated her 
to the highest rank among illustrious women, and made her 
a model for her sex. As it was, she appears among the 
images of the past as one of nature’s noble-women, and at 
least deserves a place in the memory of every admirer of 
heroism and virtue. 


THE CONSECRATION. 





Original. 





I give thee to thy God — the God that gave thee, 

A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 
And precious as thou art, 

And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall haveifjec, 

My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 


And thou shalt be his child. Mrs. Henans. 


As pure and holy as the rest of God, was that fair Sabbath 
morn. The spell of its divinity was breathed in the calm, 
bright sunlight, the charmed stillness of resting nature, and 
the soft, low whisperings of the zephyr which sweetly min- 
gled the fragrance of earth with the breath of heaven. It 
was a day worthy of Him, who made and blessed it —a 
happy foretaste given to his own faded image in the bosom 
of man, of that joyous immortal rest in heaven. 





At length she sprang up in all the frenzy of 
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her God ; a smile of holy joy lit up her countenance, as her 
eye glanced from the sunny brow of the living offering which 
she bore, to the minister of the covenant, who was about to 
impress the seal of love upon the gift consecrated to his 
master. *Twas an offering of the first fruits of affection — 
the richest of the heart —a priceless boon to heaven! 

And now it was a moment of deep feeling ; for a union 
seemed almost formed between the invisible glory, and the 
visible church below, while spirits of light joined with burst- 
ing hearts in the holy sacrifice. Gabriel mingled the limpid 
emblems with the pure waters of life — the wing of the cher- 
ubim shaded the holy place, and Jesus, the mediator of the 
new covenant, with a tear of heaven-born sympathy, paid 
the ransom at the throne of his Father, and received into the 
bosom of his flock the tender consecrated lamb. 

A silent tear stole from the eye of the mother down upon 
the ruby cheek of the sweet innocent —a fit mirror to reflect 
the pure thought that trembled in her heart, as she gazed 
upon the fair jewel heaven had entrusted to her care, and 
which she was just consecrating back again to God. 

The cooling drops from the fount sparkled in the smile of 
the infant’s happy countenance. The hand of God’s servant 
pressed lightly upon its lovely brow—a soft, low prayer 
rose above the hushed stillness of the church—the deep, 
heartfelt response, and the offering was ended—the child 
was Heaven’s! 

A few years had passed since the scene mentioned above, | 
and we find its principal actors upon the bosom of the ocean. 
That mother in the depth of her love for her Maker’s wor- 
ship. had torn herself from home and its ten thousand ties, 
to carry the “ balm of Gilead” to the wounded bosoms of| 
the onely heathen. The fresh breeze that was now breath-| 
ing its cooling fragrance upon her burning forehead, and dry- 
ing up the channels of tears through which oppressed nature | 
sought a sweet relief, was separating her farther and still 
farther from those who were dearest in her earthly hopes—the 
scenes of her youth, and home of her love. And now the long} 
indistinct outline upon which her eye had lingered, eager to} 
catch the last glimpse, had faded, and she gazed upon nought 
save the ocean’s wave. One tear, sacred to memory, and she 
turned to her child, who in the loneliness of her heart seemed 
indescribably more dear to her; and she sought in its inno- 
cent prattle to tear herself from sadder thoughts. Carefully| 
she had watched the opening bud of intellect —her heart| 
filling with fondest anticipations that it would increase and| 
bloom in brightness, while its fragrance might cheer many| 
a lonely hour of life. Anxiously then she guarded, that | 
each shade should be tinged by the hand of purity, and that) 
the sunbeams which played upon its beauties, should be the 
reflectings of heaven. They were now almost friendless 
upon the wide waters, when a sad painful blight was per-) 
mitted to enter the sacred enclosure of the heart. The raven 
wing of sickness passed over the child of prayers and hopes, | 
and it withered before the parent’s eyes. She had given it 
to God—but a mother’s heart beat in her bosom. The 
struggle between duty and afiection was severe, for the) 
heart clung fondly to its idol, while memory carried her back 
to the hour of its consecration, and she shuddered at the 
thought of demanding back again the pledged offering. In 
the depth of her grief she thought of the green hills of her 
native land, and she sighed that she was denied even the 
small boon of placing its body by the side of her father’s, 
and tracing its name upon the humble marble. From the 
fullness of her heart, she prayed for the dying child, and 
sought with all the ardor of a wounded spirit from the un- 
failing fountains of hope and faith, consolations for her grief. 

Again it was a Sabbath day, as pure and calm as the day 
of baptismal ; for the winds, as if conscious of the spell of 
gloom thrown around the ship, breathed slightly —the ocean 
hushed the sound of its rolling surges, for the spirit of the 
Almighty had breathed o’er its waters the deep command 
“be still,” and it spread out in the clear sunlight its calm 
unruffled bosom. 

And now the harsh sound of the tolling bell breaks in 
upon the general stillness, its gloomy peals echoing long| 
and sadly upon the ear, as they melted away in the distance. 
The hardy sailors brush away the falling tears, as they pre- 
pare the last sad offices of nature. 
with them ; but conquered feeling had tinged every tear with 
a smile of holy resignation — the angel of the covenant had 
applied the charm of heaven to the wounded spirit! 
box of rough boards rests upon the taffrail—from the deck 



















































‘you no consideration for our lives and limbs?” 
jare your lives and limbs to me?” was the reply; “I am 


the | behi 
A form of grief stood|| behind my time.” 
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was finished. The wave opens—the little box glides into 
jits bosom—the ripples close together—and all is calm 
again!—the sunbeams glancing down upon the wave as 
| brightly as if it was not the shroud of death. The mother 
/|easts one Jook, long and tearful, upon the sea, then heaven- 
| ward, breathing forth, “I have a cherub there.” 

Then indeed was the consecration ended, the borrowed 
|jewel returned to its heavenly casket, and the lamb, the 
|fairest of the flock, folded from the storms of earth, in the 
|| xind Shepherd’s bosom. And now, rest calmly, little stranger, 
beneath thy deep blue mantle! Though no bending willows 
||shed the pearly dews upon thy grave, nor marble slab marks 
|thy lonely couch, yet the branches of the shadowy coral 
|shall encircle thee, and the bright emeralds form thy silent 
! Sleep then sweetly, till the voiee of the angel 
|| shall wake thee to glory ! K. 

| Middletown. 





| head-stone. 





TO A FRIEND, 


ON THE DEATH OF HER HUSBAND. 





BY MARY H. MANN. 





Original. 





Oh! there were many beauteous flowers 
Around thy sunny home, 

That always, ’mid the balmy hours 
Of spring, were wont te bloom — 

As though the rosy hues of heaven 

To them their light and shade had given. 


Twas summer, when I left my home, 
That forest home of mine ;— 
When last I heard thy gentle tone, 
A gift of flowers was thine ; 
Fit emblem of the fading bloom, 
‘That clustered round thy happy home. 


I came again, the autumn breath 
Had pass’d o’er ev’ry flower 
And sere and pale, each shrinking leaf 
Its deathlike impress bore — 
But deadlier blight than seared the vine, 
Had breathed upon that home of thine. 


For He who taught that lovely vine 
To wreath thy summer bowers, 
Who bade the glossy leaves entwine, 
Thy temple dome of flowers, 
He too has passed with summer’s bloom, 
A faded offering to the tomb. 


The chill north wind from year to year 
With saddening note has past, 
But never to thy listening ear, 
So dirge-like in its blast 
As now, when fitful murmurs come 
To how] a requiem for the tomb. 


But list the tones that softly come, 
When that sad dirge is past, 
From Eden realms, beyond the tomb, 
** I’m with thee to the last !””, 
Walk softly, Christian, o’er the wave ; 
Thy changeless guide is strong to save. 


And soon the star whose friendly light 
On gathering clouds was lost, 

Around thy bark with radiance bright 
Shall greet the tempest toss’d, 

And guide thee safely to that shore, 

Where wintry blasts are heard no more. 








Native Pearts.— We have been shown an oyster shell. 
which now lies at our office tor the inspection of the curious, 
which contains a manillary group of native pearls, some 
two dozen in number. Several of these are near the size of 
a pea or a buck-shot, and doubtless, if subjected to the skill 
of the lapidary, would rival those of the Orient in beauty. — 
Miner’s Journal. f 


Past Drivine. — “Coachman,” said an outside passenger, 
to one who was driving at a furious rate over one of the 
most mountainous roads in the north of England, “ have 
“ What 








One evening when the House of Commons was going to 


A little|/adjourn, Mr. Wilkes begged permission to make a speech, 


“for,” said he, “I have sent a copy to the Public Advertiser, 


arises a song, heartfelt and solemn—the prayer to God, fer- oe how ridiculous should I appear, if it were published 
| without having been delivered.” 


On that day a mother stood before the baptismal altar of|| vent and submissive —the half suppressed groan —and all 
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THE NIGHT TEMPEST, 








Original. 





On, sable night ! how terrible thou art, 

When storm and tempest move on fiery wings ; 
When heaven’s artillery, with dreadful crash, 
]iMumes the sky, and wakes the awful gloom. 
The trembling earth, as with a thousand tongues, 
Re-echoes back the thunder’s dreadful peal. 

The mountains blaze in fearful majesty, 
Convulsed by fierce, contending elements. 

The tempest roars, and cleaves the mighty oak, 
And beats the ocean’s surge to mountain waves. 
The eagle, frighted, quits the aerie’s height, 

And screams afar o’er wrecks and drowning tars. 
The mariner is tost without a guide, 

Or sinks, in yawning billows deep engulf’. 

As warrior’s steed when foaming fierce with rage, 
No more his rider feels or knows his voice, 

But mighty in his strength bears down the foe, 
And trampies in the dust proud haughty man ; 

So ocean rears and plunges on in foam, 

And rides triumphant o’er his scattered wrecks. 
Now lashed to rage and foam, with mane erect, 
And nostrils spread, no curb can check his course. 
The wail of death no pity here excites, 

Nor mother’s tear disarms the giant fue ; 

But proudly on, in majesty of might, 

He sweeps, and strong and weak resistless sink 
To sient depths, and all around is night. 

But hark ! a voice is heard! it bends the cloud 
And rests upon the wave. Itspeaksacalm. ¢ 
The thunder rolls in dying peals afar ; 

The tempest yields obedience to the call, 

And sinks as powerless now as sleep the dead 

Just whelmed and crushed by its resistiess rage. 

The winds are lulled ; the mountain billows sink ; 
The voice is hushed, that woke but fear and dread. 
A whisper comes, “ My power is bere supreme ! 

I ride the storm, and reign the King of kings.’’ D. P. 

B——., 1838. 


es 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE—NO, II, 


BY WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 





Assent ano Beurer.—Men who are accustomed to ab. 
stract reflection, are often guilty of the error of supposing 
that they delieve many things to which they have only given 
their assent. An individual cannot actually believe any 
proposition, until all the parts of the proposition are clearly 
intelligible to his own mind. If he acknowledge it to be! 
true, without understanding it, his acknowledgement is mere) 
assent, which he may be induced to grant by passion, inter- 
est, or respect to authority. But this assent is not belief. 
An eminent mathematician informs me that two and two 
make four. To this proposition I yield something more) 
than my assent. I believe it, because I fully comprehend 
the truth of it. Let the same mathematician state to me 
the result ef a problem in the higher branches of mathema- 
tics, which I do not comprehend, and I yield my assent to it 
upon his authority ; but I cannot be said to believe it, so 
long as I remain ignorant of the process by which the result 
was obtained. If the reader will not concur with me in this! 
distinction between assent and delief, he must allow that he) 
believes a proposition which he clearly understands, and 
another which he does not comprehend, with very different) 
feelings of conviction. That conviction which is produced 
by one’s reliance on the authority of others, cannot amount 
to full and realizing belief, except in matters of fact. Hence, 
we may be able to understand the manner in which we de- 
ceive ourselves, in regard to our real opinions. After we 
have formed a rational opinion on any subject, with saffi-| 
cient evidence of its truth, we treasure up the conclusion in 
our mind, but neglect to remember the reasons that caused 
us to embrace it. Amidst the employments that contienal-| 
ly interrupt the train of our meditations, the arguments) 
once familiar to the mind, vanish from the memory, but we 
continue to assent to it, from our'reliance upon the authority 
of our previous judgment. Other opinions, to which we 
had assented, upon mere authority, we now confound with 
those which we believe upon rational evidence. We then 
yield our assent to all, upon the authority of our previous 
judgment, and flatter ourselves that we entertained, at the 
time they were formed, equally good reasons for the former 
and the later. 





Sscrarian Anmmosiry.— Men are angry with those who 
differ from their opinions, both in proportion as they wish 





sss 


| bring us into contempt. 


||happiness, as those which seem to interfere with our attain- 





\truth of them. Hence the bitterest controversies are waged | 
between sects, which agree in fundamentals, but disagree in 
jone or two points, of so trifling a character, as to seem of 
no consequence in the eyes of indifferent persons. It is | 
markable, in all such cases, that the sect which maintains 
the dubitable point, feels the most hatred of their opponents, 
the latter the most contempt. Hence the controversy is car- 
ried on with the most malignity on the part of the believers, 
and with the most ridicule on the part of the dissenters. If 
we hold to an opinion, which we are aware is regarded by 
others as both absurd and ridiculous, and which seems hard- 
ly less so to our own minds, we feel ashamed of our belief 
in the presence of those who differ from us. Hence arises 
a stronger motive for defending such an opinion, than ano- 
ther which neither seems ridiculous to others, nor doubtful 
to our own minds. Our honor and our pride are enlisted in 
the defence of all these opinions, which are calculated to 
How much soever we may pretend 
to despise the opinions of our opponents, the real cause of 
the hatred that we feel against them, is the lessened confi- 
dence in the truth of our own opinions, and the lessened |, 
esteem of our own judgment, occasioned by the want of 
their concurrence and confirmation. We are angry with 
them for entertaining views which must cause our opinions 
to seem ridiculous to their minds. Weare angry with them, 
because it seems to follow, that while they continue to be- 
lieve as they now do, they must necessarily despise us for 
believing as we do. It is the same principle which causes 
us to hate all those by whom we believe we are despised. 
In the majority of controversies, all the individuals concern- 
ed, are influenced more by pride and a sense of honor than 
by a regard for truth. Indeed I believe that instances are) 
rare, in which individuals of any sect or party would be 
willing to submit their opinions to a test, which should de- 
cide the truth of the controverted point, beyond any possibil- 
ity of doubt. Their motives are to gratify their pride by 
establishing their own and others’ belief in doctrines to 
which they have given their assent; and to defend their 
reputation by refuting doctrines which are incompatible with 
those of their own creed. The more difficulty they find in 
maintaining their own position, the more desperately will || 
they fight, and the more rancor will they feel in their 
hearts. 











Envy.—Envy is a species of malice arising from the con- 
templation of another’s good fortune. It is a passion which 
has its origin in vanity or ambition ; as we do not so much | 
envy a man those possessions which merely promote his own 


ment of distinction. We usually envy a man those advan- 
tages only which we cannot very well enjoy in common 
Hence envy is a more rational passion than pure malice — 
as envy would lead us to injure our neighbor, that we might 
thereby advance our own interest, while malice would lead 
us to destroy him merely for the sake of accomplishing his 
ruin. We often envy another a possession which would 
bring no advantage to ourselves, if it were to fall into our 
own hands. In this case, however, we always imagine 





| 


‘against our personal safety. 
jexistence of another strong passion, in an active state. If 
‘one be under the influence of neither love or ambition, his 
jmind is capable only of simple suspicion. 
\|is confirmed, it seeks for deadly vengeance, and sometimes, 
labsorbs the original passion which gave it birth. The most 


/passion of love. 


injustice is similar to envy — but the former leads to the re- 


|| them to be true, and as they feel doubtful respecting the | 


moval of the cause of the injustice, the latter leads to wreak- 
ing vengeance upon him who receives the unmerited re- 
wards. Envy isa morbid state of the mind, produced at 
jfirst by a sense of injustice, exasperated by disappointed 
jambition, vanity or avarice, until it is wrought into a ma- 
lignant passion. Hence though it be but the fever of a vir- 
tuous emotion, arising from a sense of yiolated justice, yet 





it is itself at war with all the principles of justice and benev- 
jolence. Itis like the fever of the body, in which the pulse, 
which is the supporter of health, becomes the morbid instru- 


ment of dissolution. 


| JeaLrousy.—Jealousy is the morbid state of that emotion 


of the mind which we term suspicion. Suspicion is that 


state of the emotion in which the faculties of the understand- 
jing are simply excited. Jealousy is that state in which sus- 


\picion has taken hold of the passions. We feel suspicion 


‘when we imagine that one is designing some trick upon us 
in a bargain ; we feel jealousy when we imagine that one is 


designing to baffle our success in love or ambition ; we feel 
anxiety or terror, when we imagine one is conspiring 
Jealousy always implies the 


When jealousy 


common form of jealousy is that which springs from the 
Milder forms of it may spring from friend- 
ship or any kind of attachment to a fellow being. But the 
jealousy of love is the most intense, as it is cherished by 
the strongest of passions. There is no passion that can ex- 
ist under such a variety of modifications, as it is always a 
secondary emotion, depending for its character upon the 
original passion from which it arose. It is modified in a 
second degree, by the nature of the cause or the object 
which excites it. A lover may not only be jealous of a ri- 
val suitor, but he may be jealous of the female companions 
of his mistress, and he may be jealous of his mistress her- 
self. Each of these emotions has a very different character. 
Again, the jealousy which a lover may feel towards his mis- 
tress, may exist under two modifications. He may suspect 
that she loves another, or, without doubting her love, he may 
suspect that she is an unworthy object of his affections. 
Each of these emotions may be wrought into morbid jeal- 
ousy. Jealousy always prompts to the destruction or remo- 
val of one’s rival, though rational and prudential considera- 
tions may restrain its impulses. How greatly soever we 
may esteem a rival in love, and how great soever may be 
our personal friendship for him, we should feel as much joy 
in his death, (if his death afford us the only chance of suc- 
cess,) as we should feel in the attainment of our object. 
Jealousy implies a greater or less degree of suspense, as 
when one’s suspicions are confirmed, the passion assumes 
the form of revenge or despair, or sinks into resignation. 
Which of these forms it may assume, depends partly on our 


own temperament, and partly on the nature of the disap. 


pointment. If our rival has obtained honorable success, 


some direct or indirect advantage that would accrue to our-/||jealousy settles into resignation ; if dishonorable, it becomes 


selves by depriving him of it, though it should not become 
our own. We fancy, perhaps, that by sinking him to our 
own level, we ourselves should be held comparatively in 
more consideration in society. Though, by depriving ano- 
ther of his reputation, we do not increase our own, yel a 
portion of the public gaze which was directed upon him, 
may how fall upon ourselves, and lead to the discovery of 


revenge. If our rival obtain the hand of our mistress, 
while we retain possession of her heart, our jealousy sinks 
into despair. 


Ipiors. —There are many partial] idiots among men, who, 
by having a good share of imitative talent, are enabled to 
perform their part on the stage of life, without attracting 





our concealed merits. It may seem paradoxical to assert 
that envy generally arises frum a sense of violated justice. 
We never envy a man those advantages which we believe 
him fully to deserve, unless we fancy that his success has 
been the means of depriving ourselves of a rightful advan- 
tage. Hence, of two individuals who wear the laurels of 
fame, we should envy that one alone whom we consider un- 
deserving of his laurels, though we may be mistaken in our 
judgment. Envy, however, seldom pays so much regard to 
justice, as to consider whether the envied person is the inno- 
cent or the intentional cause of depriving us of an advan- 
tage ; it is sufficient to imagine that he is an obstacle in our 
path to fame or happiness. This consideration will always 
produce eavy. The strength of the passion will be propor- 
tional both to the fancied disadvantage which has accrued to 
ourselves, and to the fancied injustice which has been ef- 
fected. The simple emotion which arises, from a sense of 


notice on account of any extraordinary deficiency of wit or 
intellect. By copying accurately the manners and actions 
of other men, and by learning their conversation by rote, 
like a parrot, they perform their part so well, that few would 


suspect them of.jntellectual deficiency. The true idiot need 


not be described. All would recognize him at first sight, by 
his vacant and silly expression of countenance, his laughter, 
when there is nothing to create a smile, and his seriousness 
when others are tempted to laugh; his timidity when there 
is nothing to be feared, and his foolhardiness in situations 
of actual peril. But there are other idiots in the world be- 
sides those who are so easily recognized by their stupidity, 
who pass for men of common sense. Their vivacity con 
ceals their real stupidity, and their pertness passes for wit. 
They may to a superficial observer appear even more intel- 
ligent than many others who possess an average quantity of 
intellect. As the vivacious idiot is often considered a bright 
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youth, so is the stupid blank often mistaken for a philoso. 
pher by those who mistake silence and gravity for solid re- 
flection. The vivacious idiots are observing and imitative. 
They remember almost every thing which they see or hear. 
Their imitativeness passes for wit, and their good memo. 
ry gains them credit for common sense. We are too apt to 
estimate the abilities of men by the manner in which they 
sustain their part, in the common scenes of life, for which 
nothing but the mere faculty of imitation is required —a 
faculty which fools and monkeys generally possess in the 
highest degree. The vivacious idiots learn very easily by 
rote ; and on this account, when children, they are often con- 
sidered superior to really intelligent lads, who cannot so 
easily imitate, like the monkey, whatever they see, or like 
the parrot, whatever they hear. Time, however, corrects 
this error, which is a very common one, and proves the vi- 
vacious or bright lad to have a very sballow intelleet, and 
proves the apparently stupid lad to have a superior under- 
standing. It is not that vivacity implies weakness of mind, 
nor that apparent stupidity implies intellectual superiority in 
early youth ; but that imitative talent is often mistaken for 
original wit, and seriousness is often mistaken for stupidity. 
The best geniuses have sprung from those, who in youth 
would be considered stupid by common observers. They 
are not stupid ; but their habit of reflecting more than they 
imitate, causes them while young to appear comparatively 
dull. It is different in adult age. An adult, who is ap- 
parently stupid, is generally actually so— since a person of 
good mind, would, as he emerged from the season of youth, 
acquire sufficient experience, to act well his part, though de- 
ficient in powers of imitation. Yet how common it is for 
stupid men to be cried up as persons of sound intellect, 
while reflective youth are cried down as stupid lads. 





THE LOST MAIL, 
A TALE OF THE FOREST. 





BY MES. CAROLINE GILMAN. 





My cousin, Lewis Walpole, from the earliest childhooe was 
remarkable for finding things. His companions thought 
he enjoyed what is commonly called good luck, but a closer 
philosophy might say he was particularly observing. He 
once found two letters in a morning walk, the reward for 
which filled his pocket with spending money for a year; and 
as we were rambling together one day, he brought up from 
the mud on his rattan a gold ring. It was a plain ring with 
two initials; and though no immediate reward followed, it 
introduced him to a friendship which was like golden apples 
for the rest of his days. Once I stepped on a bit of dirty 
paper ; Lewis followed me, picked it up and laid it in his 
little snug pocket-book. Six weeks after, an advertisement 
appeared offering three hundred dollars reward for that very 
bit of paper, which was the half of a note worth as many 
thousands. 

It seemed to me that pins sprang from the earth for Lewis, 
for he was never without a row of them in his waistcoat. 
If an old lady was in want of one, Lewis was always ready, 
and then his head was patted, and he was treated to tit-bits. 
If a pretty girl’s shawl was to be fastened, behold Lewis’s 
pin came forth, and then such a beautiful smile beamed 
upon him! If achild was in danger of losing her bonnet, 
Lewis’s offered pin was seized, and he was caressed with 
lips and eyes, for her preservation from a maternal chiding. 

Cousin Lewis, some time since, removed to the far west, 
and IJ, his senior by a dozen years, (though he was a stricken 


bachelor,) went with him to darn his stockings and keep his 


hearth clean. We called our log-house Sparrownest, and in 
one way and another made it as cozie as heartgcould wish. 
What could poor cousin Lewis find now, in his wide fields 
and vast forests? Not pins, certainly ; but one day, twenty 
miles from home, he did find in the wild woods a strange 
thing, a pretty Irish girl about sixteen years old, all alone, 
wringing her hands and sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Cousin Lewis dismounted, (he was a noble horseman,) and 
offered her assistance. The poor child only wept the more, 
crying out — 

* And isn’t it alone in the wide world that I am?” 

It was an awkward business, but cousin Lewis knew bet- 
ter than anybody how to doa kindness, so he wiped her 
eyes, soothed her, and bade her be of good cheer; then took 
her up on his saddle and brought her home. 

What big bundle has cousin Lewis brought home? thought 


. 
I, as he rode up to the door in the twilight—and great was|/he gave us the contents of the following, Dora amused her- 
my astonishment to see a red-cheeked girl slip down from|/self by treading on Carlo’s paw, who looked up in her face 


the saddle, with a shame-faced look. I bestirred myself and 
got supper, for the child was cold and hungry. When her 
appetite was appeased (she eat a whole chicken, poor thing!) 
she began to cry. 

“ What can I do for you, my child?” said I. 

“ And isn’t it of my father I’m thinkin,” said she, sobbing 
and wringing her hands. “There were twenty of us big 
and little in the wagons, and him in the front one. It was 
with a clever old lady I was, in the after one, we to take the 
charge of one another, ye mind. And when the ’orses was 
stopped for walthering, I minded to go and gather some 
flowers I had never seen in my own counthry. So I sated 
myself down to pull some flowers, and a bit of weed there 
about looked like the shamroc’s, and I fell a thinkin ; a kind 
of thdream came upon me, and I was at play with Kathleen 
and the girls, and thin we were for throwing peat at Dermot, 
and Dermot made as if to kiss me, the impudent , and 
I slapped him on the face, and thin I knew nothin more un- 
til I started up and found myself alone. The wagons were 
gone, the owl’s were hootin’, and the night comin’ on. 
Then I shouted, and cried, and raved, and ran till my feet 
failed me, and my heart was jist like to break in two, when 
the masther, (here she made a low curtsey to cousin Lewis)| 
came along like the light, on a dark night, and took compas-| 
sion on the poor girl; and she will love him all her days for| 
his goodness, she will.” 

With that cousin Lewis took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and I punched the fire. 

So Dora became one of us, and she sung about Sparrow- 
nest like a young bird, with a natural sign now and then for 
her father. 

Did cousin Lewis find anything else in the forests? Lis- 
ten. As he was riding on horseback, in his deliberate way 
on the far outskirts of his fields, he saw something white 
scattered among the green herbage. He spurred his horse 
towards the spot. It was strewed with letters, which were 
dashed with mud and rain. Cousin Lewis alighted, and 
quietly deposited them all in his saddle-bags. 

Dora and I had made a blazing fire, for the night was 
chilly, and while I was knitting, she trod about with a light 
step, laying the cloth for supper, and singing an Irish air 
about “Dermot, my dear.” When cousin Lewis came in 
she sprang towards him with such joy, and hung his hat on 
the peg, and put his heavy saddle-bags in one corner, and 
brought him water to bathe his hands, and helped to draw 
off his great boots. He looked very fondly on her. You! 
would not have thought he was so much older than she, for 
his hair was curling and black as the raven’s; mine has! 
been gray many years. 

At supper cousin Lewis told us about the letters. I con-| 
fess, old as I am, I could scarcely keep my hands from the| 
saddle bags, and I thought Dora would have torn them open. | 

“We shall have a rainy day to-morrow,” said cousin} 
Lewis in his quiet way, “and will want amusement; be-| 
side, our Yankee clock points to bedtime.” 

“ Masthar, dear,’’ said Dora imploringly, “the letthers 
will not slape a wink for wanting to be read.” 

“We must keep them locked up, my love, as we do rest- 
less children,” said cousin Lewis, and I think I saw him} 
kiss the hand that struggled to take the key of the saddle! 
bags away from him. Na wonder he felt young, for he was! 
very straight and graceful. 

The next morning, when we assembled gt breakfast, the 
rain descended in that determined style, which announces a 
regular outpouring for the day. 

Dora and I glanced at the saddle bags; cousin Lewis 
smiled. 

“Have you settled it with your conscience,” said he, 
“ whether those letters should be read? There has evident- 
ly been a mail robbery.” 

“ You wouldn’t in rason be after sendin’ the letthers away, 
poor things,” said Dora, “ when they were left in the forests. 
And it wasn’t that ye did to me, any how!” 

Cousin Lewis looked down and sighed, and smiled. I 
could not tell whether he was thinking of the letters or Dora. 
but I noticed, when he smiled, how white and even his teeth 
were. 

After some discussion we decided that no seal was to be 
broken where the superscription was legible, but that it was 
right and proper that we should constitute ourselves a com- 
mittee to decide which of them were in a state to return to 
the post office. Cousin Lewis was appointed reader. While 




































and whimpered. The date was erased. 


“ Dear Judge — You will be surprised to learn that 
has taken the field against us. What will European cabi- 
nets say, when such addle-headed fellows form a part of our 
government? B ,is up and doing. You must be on 
the alert, and circumvent these movements if possible. 
The Secretaryship may yet be secured by a general canvass- 
ing. T.and J. are fit tools. Take care of S., and give a 
sop to the old Cerebus on the Island. Keep the date in 
mind, as’? —— 

The rest of the writing was obliterated. The next letter 
made Dora stop playing with Carlo’s paw. 

“ Philadelphia, $c. 

“ Dear Russell—I received the books safely and thank 
you. After looking them over, I had an odd dream, and 
was awoke with my own excessive laughter. It is utterly 
preposterous that a staid lawyer, half a century old, should 
be dreaming such dreams. 

“T dreamed that I was blowing soap bubbles out of a clay 
pipe, a thing I have not done since you and I were boys at 
Fishkill. One after another they floated off, poetically 
enough ; now rising gracefully in the sunbeams, and now 
exploding softly on the turf at my feet. At length one, the 
king of the rest, grew and grew at the end of my pipe, un- 
til it became as large as a wash basin. It fell and lay roll- 
ing about, offering beautiful prismatic hues to the eye, when 
presently a little square-nosed pig came grunting towards 
it. Twice he smelt it and tried to turn it, but retreated as it 
rolled towards him. Again he seemed to gather up his cour- 
age, and thrusting his square snout against it, it exploded 
with a noise like a pistol. Little squarenose ran as if for 
life and death, and I awoke in a positive perspiration with 
excess of laughter. 

“interpretation of 
“ your 








“James Col—"’ 


Dora shouted with glee at this droll description, and her 
interest was kept awake by the foliowing, written evidently 
by a relation of a certain popular character : 

“ Mrs Sippi 
“ West End of A Merry K. 

“ Dear Veller—Wot with my see sickness and warious 
causes, its bin utterly onpossible for me to rite to you, tho’ it 
warnt for want of thinkin’ on you, as thief said to the con- 
stable. Wos you ever see sick, cousin Veller? If you wos, 
you would say that you felt in the sitivation of a barrel of 
licker, that’s rolled over and over agin its vill. A most 
mortifyin’ thing happen’d a board the wessel. You know, 
my lovin cozen, the jar of bake beans you put aboard for 
my private eatin’. Wot should the stewhard do, but set it 
atop of three basins in my stateroom, and won day wen the 
ladies wos eatin’ lunch, there came an awful lurch of the 
see, the wich burstin’ open my door, driv the whole concern 
into the cabin. The beans was mouldy beyond account, and 
smelt werry wilely, as the pig said wen he vent to his neigh- 
bor's pen. The beans was awfully griddle about the floor 
under the ladies’ feet. who scrambled up into the cheers. I 
put my head out of my birth to explain, and was taken with 
an awful qualm in the midst of a pology. 

“Give my love to miss , and tell her the Merycans 
have been quite shy of my letter of introdueshun from her. 
I’m jealous she didn’t move in sich respectable society as 
me, or else she made a mistake, as the dissector said wen he 
got hold of alive body. Iain’t seen a drunken lady, nora 
young woman married to her grandfather, nor a hypocriticle 
parson, since I left the wessel. 

“] vill write agin as ever I get to Mis Soreeye. 
“ Your loven cozen Timothy.” 





It may well be imagined that Sparrownest rang with our 
mirth, for little matters move one in the country. Dora 
laughed until she cried, but her mood was soon changed 
when cousin Lewis in his pathetic tones read the next letter. 


“ Father, —I take my pen in desperation, not in hope — 
and yet perhaps, when you know that the body of my child 
lies beside me without my having the means to bay him a 


shroud, you may relent. Poor Edward is stretched on his 


hard matress beside the boy, and his hollow cough rings 
fearfully through the empty room. Oh, father, if he had 
but that old sofa you banished to the garret on the night of 


my birth-day ball! You will think me crazy to say so, but 
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ishment, and you are murdering Edward too, the best, the 
noblest Oh, Heaven, to think of the soft beds in 
your vacant rooms, and the gilt edged cups from which you 





drink your odorous tea, with that white sugar sparkling like || 


diamonds ! 
draught in a tin vessel. 
since my baby was ill. 

“ My baby, how tranquilly he rests! 
and I might lie down beside him! 

“Father, will God treat his erring children as you do? 
‘ Like as a father pitieth his children’ Oh, Father 
in heaven, art thou like mine? 

“A change has come upon Edward, father, he is dy- 
dead.” 


I have just given poor Edward his nauseous 
I have not had time to cleanse it 





Would that Edward 








ing 


Dora laid her head upon the table in tears, but she soon |! 
wiped her eyes and listened with feminine interest to another 


letter. 
“ New York 


“ Dear Isabel,—You must not fail to be here on the 21st|| 


of next month, as my first bridesmaid. I can take no ex- 
cuse. My dress is perfect ; papa imported it forme. There 
is and shall be no copy in the city. The pearls too are ex- 
quisitely uaigue. You can form some judgment of what 
will be necessary for your own dress by mine. Of course 
you must be less elegant than the bride. 





“ Frock with lace trimmings, &c. ; : $150 
“Veil, . : : : 50 
“ Pocket handkerchief (the divine thing’ ie 20 
“ Embroidered gloves, 3 
“ Shoes, 2 50 
“ Stockings, 5 
“ Embroidered sonst, ; ‘ ; ; 10 
“ Set of pearls, . . : . 200 
“ Bouquet of natural flowers, , 7 5 


«Come, dearest Isabel, and witness my y dvens and my fe- 


licity ! Your own Eleanor. 


“P. §.—You know you must appear with me on Sunday. 
Mamma has bought me a heaven of a bonnet with feathers.” 


Dora rolled up her eyes. 
to make that bird?” said she. 


decided that ten dollars would be an ample dower for her. 


“And isn’t it feathers that’s 


Upon which she began to]! 
speculate on her own wants if she should be married, and|/iN manners that occur there, that they may not be able to) 
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circle of their cares. Ardent in the cause of the Master | 


ithey profess to follow, they imagine that they must devote | 


\their time and powers to the flock over which their husband 
presides. By degrees, family cares press on and crowd their| 
time, and they lose their equanimity of temper amid con-| 
flicting duties. 

“A minister's wife should show by her deportment, that | 
she is one of his flock, and not a leader. A constant and 
jrespectful attendance on his ministry, and a deportment 
jwhich marks that her thoughts are 


* For God, through him,’ } 


will secure for her a quiet influence over the minds of his | 
people. She should seem not to be frst even in good works, | 
but skilfally and delicately promote the cause of truth| 
\through others. 

“ The best service you can render his people will be make 
your husband’s home happy ; then will he go forth prepared 
ito sympathize with them, and his free spirit will range over 
|his wide sphere of duty in religious joy. Remember that in 





jcommon with all men 

A something of submission, of respect, 

Obedience, kindness personal, he loves. 

A slighter service so adorn’d will please 

Him more than, wanting this, a greater would. Goethe. 
“Be not cold to his peculiar taste ; if he loves books, culti- 
vate literature, that he may find your intellectual improve- 
iment keeping pace in a measure with his own. If music 
attract him, forward either in yourself or in those around 
you an accomplishment which may soothe his weariness or 
\beguile his care; and while you faithfully study your do- 
|mestic duties, either in the preservation of neatness and 
jorder in your household or with your needle by his side, let 
|him see that mind is still ‘lord of the ascendant.’ 

‘You will probably, as you pass by the period of youth, 
see those around you who are coming forward to the same 
animated scene. Be careful not to forget your sympathy 
with the young; particularly with those entrusted to you. 
\If you look coldly on scenes which interest them, you allow 
them to have a set of enjoyments independent of you, which 








jteach you. When they begin to direct you on the subject of 
‘dress and deportment, they feel that in one point, at least, 





Cousin Lewis, appropriately enough, though accidentally, 
hit upon a letter of good advice to a bride. I was very 
much disconcerted, however, at the third paragraph, to see 
Dora begin to nod ; at the fourth her hands fell in her lap, 
and her ball of thread rolled on the floor; at the fifth her 
head sank on her shoulder, and cousin Lewis had to support 
her with his left arm. 

“ Do n't disturb the poor child,” said he kindly, as I began 
to shake her. 

« But cousin Lewis,” said I, “it is a pity she should lose 
such excellent advice, particularly if she should marry a 


parson.”’ 

“You know nothing about these matters, Rachel,” said 
cousin Lewis, sharply. “I will tell her all the advice to- 
morrow.” 

So his left arm continued to keep her from falling, and he || 
read on: 


“ My Dear Mary — You ask for advice on the new scene 
of duties which you have entered. I thank you for the im- 
plied compliment contained in such a request. Having)! 
watched your growth from the moment that you first blessed 


the eyes of your fond parents, to this time, when with con-|| 


scientiotis resolutions, and warm affections, you have be. 


come the wife of a clergyman, it is with no little interest |) 


that I answer it. 

“You feel, doubtless, better than I can express, how 
necessary is true piety to the happiness of one whose hus- 
band is devoted to the cause of Christ. Lamentable indeed 
is that copnexion, if she go coldly to the house of God, 
sight the meeting of household prayer, and give no religious 


point to the events of life; but beautiful is»the spectacle, || 
where confiding hearts move in pious sympathy, pleased | 


with earth, yet looking towards heaven; when the wave 
of sorrow comes, (as come it must,) and rushes over their 
souls, together bending but a moment with the shock, and 
then with a common impulse resuming their upward view. 


“ Yet I would warn you, in the enthusiasm of your aims 


at religious duty, not to involve yourself in your husband's 


ithey have more knowledge than yourself, and you lose just 


}so much authority. 
“ Society, and usually their own preferences, demand 


allow the acquisition of accomplishments. 


jtal suffering, or providing them with means to appear amia- 


jare sounding over the whole field of existence, and which, 

jin a manner, «speak the praise of Him who gave them.}| 

| These considerations will repress the mere vanity of display, 
sand daily lessons of piety will chasten and refine the whole. 
| ] say to you, what I would say to all young wives: cul- 
itivate a gentle temper. You have a sweet disposition. 
| Thank God for it, as the best dower for married life. Riches, 
|accomplishments, intellect, fade all away before the genuine 
\smile of good nature. But do not trust to the gift of a sweet 
jtemper. None but a woman can know the wear and tear of 
ifeeling produced by the minute details of household care. 





| 


|Pray and strive for gentleness, and ‘the soft answer which 
jturneth away wrath.’ 


jwoman. 
© Obedience 


| 
Is her best duty!’ 


\In obtaining power she may chance to lose the sway of 
stronger affection. 

“ Farewell, dear Mary. 
jyou thus far, sanctify and accept the offering of the talents 
which you and yours have laid before him. 

“ Your affectionate aunt, 
“ Caroline.” 








As cousin Lewis’s voice ceased after reading this certain- 


is dangerous to your influence over their characters. Min-| 
gle with society in moderation, and watch the little changes | 


from the families of clergymen the same refinement which; 
| belongs to those whose means are much better calculated to| 
In cultivating | 
the manners and taste of young persons under your charge, | 
|you must impress on their minds that you are training them| 
‘to a means of self-support in case of the intervention of pe-| 
cuniary need, or that you are giving them resources in men-| 


ble to others, and form a note in the concert which fine talents | 


Be willing not to have your own, 
way. The contest for power is always a losing one for 


May the God who has blessed 


you are a ‘warderer, father. “My ‘boy died for want of nour-| have made themselves unhappy by extending too widely the || not many minutes, “howe ver, before her sy mpathies ¥ were 


lexcited and her fingers beating time on the table to the mu- 
jsical jingle of the following girlish epistle : 


“ Cambridge, Mass. 
* J ought to make excuses due, 
Dear Julia, for not writing you, 
Since with a kindness prompt and free 
You gave your charming thoughts to me. 
But [ abominate excuses, 
And rank them among mere abuses, 
As they come marching full and round 
To tinkling instruments of sound, 
Without a particle of feeling, 
Mere drapery for the heart’s concealing. 

Your letter was delightful to me, 

And made a pleasant thrill run through me, 
Like that we feel in smelling flowers, 

Or when we listen to soft showers 

That fall upon a sultry day, 

And chase our languid thoughts away. 

So you are reading Anacharsis ! 

How well kept up that learned farce is, 
Showing us sages, states, and kings, 
Familiarly as common things. 

Stationed once more in this retreat, 
Where leisure and excitement meet, 
Where studious pleasures, happy, calm, 
Show life with every softer charm, 
Nothing disturbs seclusion’s hour, 
Which hovers with its tranquil power, 
Save transient visiters, who seem 
Like shooting stars with brilliant gleam, 
That dart from out a distant sphere, 
Delight my gaze and disappear. 

The Bostou question, What’s the news ? 
Is only answered by reviews, 

Or weekly papers, letting out 

The bus’ness that the world’s about, 
While the “ last book * unfolds its page 
Of interest in this bookish age. 

Charles Lamb amid some random start 
Throws out sweet whispers to my heart, 
While Bulwer’s strong yet poisoned bow! 
I quaff until my senses roll. 

Not to his hand the task is given 

Yo lift the erring soul to heaven ; 
Tartarean darkness fills the soul 

That yields to his unsound control. 

Some graver things than these I find 
Daily to occupy my mind. 
| Theology with critic eye 








Causes my lingering doubts to fly, 
And history, with reflecting pen, 
| Teaches of empires and of men. 
Then I have evening reveries 
In gazing on the changing skies ; 
And walks, where, as I look abroad, 
My soul springs forward to its God. 
Nor even Jonely am I then, 
Though straying from the haunts of men ; 
The breeze lifts up a pleasant voice, 
The streams in whispers say, Rejoice, 
And nature’s tone, wherever given, 
Thrills me like nature’s God in heaven. 
But how I’ve written off my time, 
Led by the marching step of rhyme! 
Forgive this light and careless letter, 
Which leaves me still a heavy debtor 
To you for yours, with its completeness, 
Finished, epistolary neatness. 
And now with kind remembrance true, 
Receive, dear girl, a warm adieu. 










| Emity.’’ 

“ And isn’t it nice, that?” said Dora, clapping her hands, 
“Och! but it dances like Dermot to old O’Connor’s harp.” 

And now the impatient girl’s fingers were again thrust 
into the saddle-bags, but as she drew out several letters. I 
observed that the superscription on one arrested her atten- 
tion. She became very pale, broke the seal impetuously, 
and glanced at the signature. A joyous flush came over her 
cheeks, she danced about, waving the letter in the air, caught 
me round the neck and kissed me, and threw herself into 
cousin Lewis's arms in a passion of tears. When she could 
speak, she sobbed out — 

“ And isn’t it father’s own hand-writing, darlings? and 
‘jisn’t he at Louisville, weeping for his own Dora? And will 
'}not the masther ” (here she disengaged herself from cousin 
Lewis, and stood before him with her accustomed courtesy, ) 
‘| take poor Dora to the father that’s her own?” 
|| Cousin Lewis was startled. 
||. “I had hoped,” said he, gravely, “that is, cousin Rachel 
jjand I had. hoped, that Sparrownest would have been your 
||home for life, Dora.” 

Dora looked down, embarrassed, for my cousin Lewis’s 
eyes were fixed upon her, and they were very black and 


| 








anpere. Many young ladies, when wedded to clergymen,||ly excellent letter, Dora started and rubbed her eyes ; it was) sparkling, though he was a stricken bachelor. 
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jook away. I saw cousin Lewis take Dora’s hand ; I saw 
Dora blush all up to the eyebrows; I heard cousin Lewis 
speak in a pleading tone. One would not have thought him | 
an old bachelor by his voice. 
heart seemed starting from her bosom, and she began to cry. 

“T will not distress you,” said cousin Lewis, tenderly. 
“Tell me all your feelings, as you are wontto do, Can you 
love me, and be my wedded wife?” 

Dora looked up through her tears. 
sweetly. 

“I will love the masther to the day of my death and after,” 
said she, “ but thin I will love Dermot better, and it is a sin 
is that.” 

Cousin Lewis dropt her hand abruptly, and left the room. 
He stayed away an hour, and then calmly prepared for 
Dora’s journey. And now I never hear him speak her name. 


Her eyes shone 
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American Booxs 1n Enexianp. —It is but few years since 
the question was contemptuously asked in a British Quar- 
terly, “« Who reads an American book?” At that time, the 
press in England was teeming with publications. The wars 


of Europe had ceased, and thousands of military men could/| with those on the celebrated Dighton Rock. He says he has 
find no employment except in relating the exciting scenes| 


of the late campaigns, or in the composition of works of 
scientific research. In America, the state of things was 
entirely different. The constant expansion of every interest 
in our new and wide spreading country, gave full employ- 
ment to every head and hand ; and neither was leisure found 
for engaging exclusively in literary pursuits by any class of 
society, nor did the state of society require the artificial 
stimulus which was necessary to sustain the exhausted and 
over-burdened energies of the old world. 

The intellectual energies of the country, too, had been 
fully employed in the great work of creating and consolidat- 
ing a new and unheard of form of government. Principles 
had to be discussed in their abstract form, and to be applied 
to all the minute of civil government. Laws were to be 
framed, suited to a state of the most unrestrained freedom 
ever enjoyed by man. The vast machinery of a government 
suited to the expansive nature of our wide spread nation, con- 
sisting of a number of independent states, and combining all 
the principles of civil and international polity, was to be} 
adjusted and balanced, its rights and duties defined, and its 
powers regulated and restrained. Here was work for the 
intellect of an age. 

Our general literature, however, was then highly respect- 
able, and the question, ‘“‘ Who reads an American book?” 
argued a disgraceful ignorance on the part of the writer. 
But it was an ignorance shared in common by the whole 
British nation. Habjtuated to hold in sovereign contempt 
every thing American, the literati of England were little 
acquainted with the merits of the early American writers. 


I saw little Dora tremble ; her || 


I withdrew comnels ‘the dindow, te did not altogether’ |the American authors do not reap the benefit of this pop opu-||and ex examine ethan’ to » great adventage. 


larity ; for we have given them more than tit for tat in this’ 
| sort of business; but the balance of accounts will soon be) 
|| pretty nearly even, if not in our favor. 
fairer state of things could not be brought about. Parlia- 
|ment has passed a copy-right act for foreign authors, but) 
only for those countries which reciprocate the compliment ; 
and at present, no legal copy-right can be secured by an 


| fact has never been contested in law. 

‘The American house introduced here the author’s edition 
of ‘Probus,’ or the Knickerbocker’s ‘ Letters from Rome,’ 
which was immediately published by Bentley, under the 
name of ‘ The Last Days of Aurelian; or the Nazarenes of | 
Rome.’ By and by, authors will be unable to identify their| 
own works. 
|| «The Americans are acknowledged to excel in making) 
a school-books, and not a few are extensively adopted here ;| 





such as Anthon’s edition of Sallust, Cicero, and Cesar ; 
| Comstock’s Natural Philosophy; Parker’s Grammar and 
| «Composition ;’ Mrs. Phelps’ ‘ Female Stucent,’ etc. ete.” 








Invian Inscriptions.— Mr. Catlin has addressed a letter 
to the editor of the New York Mirror, on the subject of the 
inscriptions on rocks found in the West, which were men- 
tioned in a former article in the Magazine, in connection 


seen these inscriptions on grey and rose or flesh colored quartz, 
and on sandstone and limestone rocks, but he has not “seen 
a wall of rock for several miles in extent entirely covered 
with such inscriptions.” At the Red Pipestone Quarry, is a 
wall of quartz rock two miles in length, and near it, on al 
horizontal surface of several acres of quartz rock, which} 
overlays the quarry, are five huge granite boulders twenty- 
five feet high, which are held in great veneration by the In.-| 
dians. These, as well as the wall, are without inscriptions ; 
but the polished surface of the rock around the boulders is 
covered with “thousands and tens of thousands of inscrip- 
lions very similar in character, and no doubt in meaning, to 
those on the Dighton Rock.” 

The Pipestone Quarry, according to Mr. Catlin’s descrip- 
lion, is one of the most remarkable geological phenomena in| 
our country. 

“This strange ledge or wall breaks out on the summit of 
the coteau or dividing ridge, between the head waters of the 
Saint Peter’s and the Missouri rivers, and is, from the nature 
of the mineral, as well as {rom its appearance, and the In- 
dian traditions respecting it, truly an anomaly in nature.’ 

In the midst of this wall of quartz, is a large vein of bril- 
liant red stone, running through the quartz formation, which| 
has been quarried by the Indians from time immemorial, 
and wrought into pipes, which are used in their festivities! 
and ceremonies. Pilgrimages to this quarry are made from| 
all parts of the vast regions north and east of the Rocky | 
Mountains, to procure the stone for this purpose. Mr. Catlin! 
supposes these children of nature have the same propensity | 
as evinces itself among white people in desiring to inscribe} 








The question, however, was felt as a reproach, and roused 
many @ sensitive spirit to exertion. It was repeated again 
and again through the periodicals of the day, and has exer- 
cised, we believe, a powerful influence in producing the 
great change in the literary character of our country, which 
the present times exhibit. This change is fully illustrated 
in the following extract from a correspondent of the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine, who writes from London under date of 
October last. 

“More than usual attention has of late been drawn to 
American books here ; chiefly owing to the establishment 
of a New York house in Paternoster Row. The Atheneum 
complained of the difficulty, heretofore, of obtaining Ameri- 
can books, even for review; but now they have their hands 
full. 

“The popularity in England of some of the little works 
by Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Child, Jacob Abbott, etc., is really 
astonishing. Tegg, in advertising a new edition of Mrs. 
Child’s ‘Frugal Housewife,’ says, that 56,000 copies have 
been sold in England alone. He also prints an immense 
number of ‘Live and Let Live,’ ‘The Poor Rich Man,’ 
‘ Parley’s Tales,’ ‘Uncle Phillip,’ ete. At least six different 
rival editions of some of Abbott's works are published in 
England and Scotland. Indeed, there is beginning to be a 





brisk competition here in this business of printing American|| With regard to such works. 
books for nothing ; and we cannot consistent! y find fault, if}|on the surface of a horizontal rock, over which one can walk 


their names in public or remarkable places, and that these 
are principally the names or marks of individuals, who have! 
visited the place in the progress of past centuries. 

“ Every tribe, and every band or family in a tribe, has its 
totem, (using an Ojibbeway word) its coat of arms or family| 
name or symbol, by which it is known; and so has every| 
individual his mark or totem, which is the figure of an owl, 
a beaver, a reptile, a bear, etc. which he calls his medicine, 
(or mystery) and just with the same vanity as white men, 
are they anxious to record them in aay famous or remarka- 
ble spot. Our records of treaties, anciently held and con- 
cluded with the tribes who inhabited the eastern states, fur- 
nish us many instances, which are yet before the world, 
where the Indians have signed those instruments, by tracing! 
with pen and ink upon the paper their totem or symbol,| 
which was in fact and in effect no more nor less than sign-|) 
ing their names. 

“At the Pipestone Quarry are to be seen, perhaps, the 
greatest number and the greatest variety of Indian marks 
and inscriptions that can be seen at any place in America; 
as that place contains the totems of many different tribes, 


It is a pity that a| 


I had several Sioux 
— with me, who took great pleasure in pointing out 
their own marks or totems, and also those of their friends. 


| Quite an old man (aad a medtcine-man withal) took great 


| pains to show me the totems of the Chippeways, his enemies ; 


but he revered their marks, for ‘those (said he) are wakons,’ 


| (spirit or medicines.) He showed me, also, the track of the 


Great Spirit, whom their traditions say, once stood upon this 


} American in England. Many have supposed otherwise, aS|/rock in the form of a very large bird, and having called all 
|in the case of Irving and Cooper’s works ; but I believe the|| 





the tribes together, consecrated the pipe by moulding one 
from a piece of the red stone with his own hands, and smok- 
ing it over them all. His track is deeply cut in the rock in 
|the form of a foot of a ldrge bird, and can be followed a great 
distance where he walked off.” 





Gov. Evererr’s Appress delivered before the Mercantile 
| Library Association at its anniversary in September last, 
and the spirited poem delivered by James T. Fields on the 
same occasion, have been published in a very neat octavo 
pamphlet by Ticknor. These performances were received 
with much favor by the audience which listened to them, and 
few efforts of the kind are more worthy of the handsome 
dress in which they are now presented to the public. We 
copy from the poem the following tribute to the memory of 
S. O. Torrey, a youth in whose praise too much can hardly 
be said. 


Our band’s unbroken ! — brothers, look again! 
I miss one form among your foremost men: 
Where lingers he who, gayest of you all, 
Once came with gladuess at our festive call? 








Come to the narrow mansion now — 
Who sleeps beneath yon drooping tree? 
Come, fur the dust on Torrey’s brow 
Falls silently. 


Come, brothers, round that solemn bier: 
How eloquent was that glazed eye! 
Come to his grave —’tis fitting here 
We breathe a sigh. 


Peace to thy tomb, thou slumbering one! 
We miss thy cheerful smile to night: 
Sleep on, sleep on! serenely run 
Thy pathway bright! 
Farewell, farewell, thou manly beart! 
Comrades, he lies not in the sod: 


In life he acted well his part ; 
He rests with God! 


Carpinat Ricuetev.— This haughty and cruel minister 
had a summary way of disposing of those who had incurred 
his displeasure. Concealing his malignity, he sometimes in- 
vited them to dine with him, and after feasting them with 
delicacies and rich wines, he would propose retiring to ano- 
ther apartment, on entering which, an executioner despatch- 
ed the victim without the least warning, and the body was 
precipitated into a vault beneath the floor. 


Tue Gataxy.—This paper, which was much in vogue a 
few years ago, has passed through several changes, until by 
a sale a few weeks ago, it became merged in the Evening 
Gazette, which added the names of both the Galaxy and 
Pearl to its own. A new paper appeared last week with the 
old title, and published by J. H. Buckingham, son of the 
former proprietor of the original Galaxy. The publisher of 
the Gazette complains, with good reason, of this publication, 
as an intrusion on his rights. 


Tue Lecistature.—The General Court of the Conmmon- 
wealth of Massachusetts, convened at the State House on 
Wednesday last. The Hon. Myron Lawrence was re-elect- 
ed President of the Senate, and Robert C. Winthrop. Speaker 
of the House. The annual election sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Mark Hephies of Williams College. ; 

CELEBRATION AT CINCINNATI. |. —The Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the settlement of Cincinnati occurred on the 26th ult. 
Much preparation had been made to celebrate the day with 
eclat, and to have as many as possible of the early settlers 


present. The present population is 50,000 where fifty years 


ago was a wilderness. 





Tue Gentte Boy; a Turice-rotp Tate. By Nathaniel 


and the nature of the rock is such as to show very fairly the|) Hawthorne. — Weeks, Jordan & Co. have issued this inter- 
different ages of these numerous and confused entries ; and, esting tale, accompanied by an engraving of the Puritan 


no doubt, is the best place to form a just and correct theory 





elegantly executed. 


and the Gentle Boy, from an original sketch by Miss Sophia 
These traces are mostly made|/A. Peabody, which has received high praise. 


It is very 
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FLUTE TRIO. 


COMPOSED BY AUBER.--FROM THE OPERA OF MASSANIELLO. 
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Disciptine. — When Kleber was in Egypt, he sustained, 
during five hours, with only two thousand men, the united 
efforts of twenty thousand. He was nearly surrounded, 
was wounded, and had only a narrow defile by which to 
escape. In this extremity he called to him a chief de batal- 
lion, named Chevardin, for whom he had a particular re- 
gard: “Take,” said he to him, “a company of grenadiers, 


and stop the enemy at the ravine ; you will be killed, but) 


you will save your comrades.” ‘Yes, General,’ replied 
Chevardin. He gave his watch and pocket book to his ser- 
vant, executed the order, and his death, in fact, arrested the 
enemy and saved the French. 

A Disrressine Case.—‘‘If I had only seen Robin before 
he becati’ insensible, it wad hae been some consolation,” 
said a worthy retailer of ale and British spirits, to an ac- 
quaintance, a few days after the death of a brother in a 
neighboring town. “Ah! to be sure—a great consolation, 
indeed,” responded his friend, with an aspect of the deepest 
commisseration. “Ah,” continued the bereaved relative, 
blubbering at the mournful recollection, “he had two gold 
watches, and I’m sure, gin I had got there in time, he wad 
hae gi’en me ane o’ them!” 

Poxty vs. Rosert. — Miss Polly Collins took up Robert 
Knowles, at Barnstable, for not fulfilling his promise to 
marry her. The gist of the evidence turned out thus : — “I 


asked Polly,” said Robert, “if she would have me, and she 
answered, ‘Yes’ —but I did not tell her that I would have 
her’ That made it bad for Polly. 
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Harp Lazor anp Lone Lire.— A young man at the age| 
of eighteen years, in 1714, was condemned to the galleys in 
France, on account of a high crime, for the long period of 
one hundred years, which was probably intended by the| 
judge to confine him for life. Remarkable as it may ap- 
pear, in 1814, the man being in perfect health, after an un- 
remitting series of hardships of an entire century, was dis- 
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charged, being exactly one hundred and eighteen years old! 
On visiting Lyons, he laid claim to an estate which belonged 
to his family. M. Bertholm, the possessor, who considered 
his title undoubted, by the advice of his own lawyer, paid 
the old heir 4,500/. to settle the business and free his property 
from embarrassment. 

Tuer Christian world is informed in a German paper that 
one of the chapels attached to the Holy Sepulchre is to be 
rebuilt. Duke Maximilian, eldest son of the king of Bavaria, 
who appears to have somewhat of the pride for running up 
edifices which distinguished his father, and who lately made 
a tour to the Holy Land, has undertaken, says a letter from 
Beyrout, to do this. 

Incenuitry.—A portrait has been exhibited at the New 
York Fair, composed of bead worlij which is so neatly exe- 
cuted, as to be continually taken for painting. It was done 
by a lady of the city of Philadelphia. 

Gop-BeaTERS, by hammering, reduce gold to leaves so 
thin, that 282,000 must be laid upon each other to produce 
the thickness of an inch. 
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Maeniricent Vavir.—The vault of the Schereiniielt 


family, is an object of the greatest curiosity. It is as large 
as a ball-room, and warmed by stoves constantly heated ; 
no damp can approach these mouldering remains, enshrined 
in tombs of ormolu, beautifully chased; and though some 
are more than a hundred years old, though their tenants 
have already crumbled dust, these costly monuments still 
remain fresh and unimpaired as they came from the hands 
of the workmen. — Razkes’s City of the Czar. 

In the new work on Paraguay, the authors tell us of a res- 
ident, named Candioti, who is lord of three hundred square 
leagues of territory ; owner of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand horned cattle ; master of three hundred horses and 
mules, and of more than half a million of dollars, laid up in 
his coffers, in ounces of gold, imported from Peru. 

To Parer Maxers.—The consul-general of France, at 
New York, has been authorized, by his government, to offer 


a reward of 36,000 francs for the discovery of a paper that 


will not admit of any alteration in what is written on it. 
WHENEVER we see a dandy, we think what the Frenchman 

said on a similar occasion: “I wish I could buy you for 

what you are really worth, and sell you for what you think 


you are worth.” 
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